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PHILADELPHIA, charge of this duty toward thyself, to keep thy 

Every Seventh-day at Two Dollars per annum, payable : body under the geverneen of these laws of 
inadvance. Three copies sent to one address for Five | *°™perance, meekness, patience, humility, mo- 
Dollars. deration, and order, which are intended for 
Communications must be addressed to the Publisher, | its happiness here, and fur the accommodation of 
free of expense, to whom all payments are to be made. | that “vital spark of heavenly flame,” the immor- 
ee — = | tal soul, so that the end and object of this pro- 
bationary existence may be fully answered to the 
; glory of Him who gave thee being, and to the 
Sixth Month 27th, 1830. | perfection of that being in time and in eternity. 

“Know ye not that your bodies are the tem-| That this great and glorious object may be 
ples of the Holy Spirit?” The danger of the| promoted and at length happily attained, how 
mind, which ought to govern the body and keep | needful the Divine command to watch and pray. 
it pure, fit for so Divine a guest, suffering de- | “ If thine eye be single, thy whole body shall be 
filement to unfit the temple. This temple may | full of light.’” Then surely a temple of the Hoiy 
be disordered by excess in eating and drinking, | Spirit. ‘ For God is light, and in Him is no dark- 
when the mind is inattentive to the law of tem-| ness at all.” Now “the manifestation or illu- 
perance. mination of the Spirit of God is given to every 
It may be rendered unfit for the Holy Spirit | man to profit withal ;” and profit or gain all are 
of love to dwell in, by suffering anger, envy, | seeking, but too many are turned to seek for the 





REFLECTIONS, &C. FROM JOHN COMLY’S 
JOURNAL. 


jealousy, ill will to defile it. It may be rendered 
unfit by pride, self importance and curiosity ; 
hence fashions in apparel become oppressive to 
thistemple. John Woolman found that wearing 
more clothes in warm weather than were need- 
ful, oppressed the body, consequently unfitted it 


gain of this world, forgetting that godliness is 
the greatest possible gain or profit which the 
mind of man can search after and acquire. How 
greatly profitable might our silent religious mcet- 
| ings be, if the mind were industriously employed 
in settling and adjusting its ax ouats, and thus 


asa temple for the abode of the Holy Spirit. | ascertaining its profit or loss, it quiring whether 
Thus females for the sake of a shape which na- {its care and concern were directeu to laying up 
ture’s God had not given them, and in obedience | treasure in heaven or on earth, whether its dutics 
to the tyrant fashion, oppress their delicate forms | had been performed or neglected, whether the 
by lacing and bandages to diminish the diameter | body had been preserved as a temple for the Holy 
of the waist. Does this and other oppressions of | Spirit, or whether it had been defiled by indul- 
the body in opposition to the laws of what is called | gence, excess, intemperance in eating or drink- 
nature, contribute to prepare or preserve the body | ing, sleeping or working, idleness or the oppres- 
as a temple of the Holy Spirit? How many |sions of pride and fashion. Such an employment 
diseases and untimely deaths have their origin in | of the time and of the unspeakable gift ‘that 
these violations of the laws of the kingdom of| maketh manifest” all things that are reprovea- 
heaven which the mind ought to observe for the | ble,” as well as justifies for all that are right, 
preservation of the body. And how many dis-| would unfailingly produce the gain of godliness, 
eases may thus be transmitted to posterity by }and tend to the accumulation of treasure in 
the abuses arising from these indulgences? To | heaven, where neither moth nor rust could cor- 
preserve the body in health and vigor, that the | rupt or defile, and where no thief could clude 
mind may be serene and occupied to the best ad- | the watchman, so as to break through and steal it 
vantage in this temple of the Holy Spirit, there | away from the soul. 

to “hold communion sweet, communion large and It was the operation of the same Divine gift that 
high,” with its Divine visitant or heavenly guest, manifested to the prophet, and shows to all men 
is a duty ever abundantly rewarded, in the faith- | “what is good and what God requires of them.” 
ful performance; but if neglected or perverted,| It is this Divine light that teaches the univer- 
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sal principle of justice, and convinces by its own 
evidence that to do justly is good and right in, 
the sight of God. 

Through this illumination of the spirit of God | 
visiting his temple, man sees the rectitude of 
honesty, sincerity and truth, as principles that | 
produce fruits of conduct after their kind, the} 
result of which is peace to the soul, and confi- | 
dence, trust and happiness are thereby promoted | 
in the human family. The same gift of Divine | 
wauifestation shows unto man the excellence, 
of loving mercy, of feeling its tendering sensi- 
bilities, and exercising forgiveness and compas- 
sion, brotherly kindness and charity towards all 
men. This principle of mercy and forgiveness, 
was wonderfully displayed by Jesus Christ, in} 
his precepts and doctrines, and corroborated by | 
his example. It shows the Christian character. 
And men may thus judge of themselves by their 
own fruits. ues if this frequent exercise, of the 
application of the unspeakable gift, should pro- | 
duce an increase of profit on the subject of 
mercy, of tender-heartedness, of brotherly kind- 
ness, of compassion, of real sympathy and gentle- 
ness of spirit, thus increasing in the happiness | 
which is of God and which constitutes Godliness | 
in man, leading directly to the establishment of| 
the mind in walking humbly with him in new- 
ness of life. 

To this end and object divers parables appear | 
evidently to refer. A certain king took account| 
of his servants, and when one was brought that | 
owed him ten thousand talents, because he hum- | 
bled himself and begged for patience, and then | 
in sincerity and honesty promised to pay him 
all, the king freely forgave him the whole debt. 
But Oh the treachery and instability of the bu- 
man heart! how soon we forget the obligations 
of mercy when our own interest or selfishness | 
comes into view. That same servant went out | 
and found a fellow servant that owed him only 
one hundred pence, and forgetting the compas- 
sion shown to himself, he cast him into prison 
till he should pay the debt. What a mirror for 
the reflection of heavenly light into the soul, and 
to teach man to forgive, even as he hopes and 
desires to be forgiven. So the improvement of 
the gift of the manifestation of the spirit is illus 
trated by the parable of the pounds, the talents, 
and the reckoning with the servants for the oc- 
cupancy of them. 

So also the parable of the steward and many | 
others. All go to show that this internal mani-| 
fester is that which enables man to judge for 
himself, and in himself what is right; and 
thus to profit withal in the things pertaining to| 
the government of the regulating laws of the 
spirit of life, the operations of the word of God 
quick and powerful, the light that shineth even 
in darkness, in order to produce the light of life. 

So in the beginning of the work of reforma- 
tion or the renewing of Divine life, the new 
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creation in the soul, God says to man, Let there 
be light. Man may shut his eyes thereto, may 
reject the invitation, and abide in darkness 
through disobedience. But if he opens the door 
of his heart, if he accepts the offer of grace, if he 
lets this Divine light shine and operate in his 
soul, then “there is light,” and God divides the 
light from the darkness. The light is called day, 
because it is the beginning of the new creation, 
the day of visitation and salvation. Again, in 
the progression of the Divine work in wan, God 
says, ‘ Let there be a firmanent in the midst of 
the waters, and let it divide the waters from the 
waters.” Man is again addressed as having a 
part, and an important part, to act in this sepa- 
ration between what is of the earth, earthy, car- 
nal, material, sensual, and what is above the reach 
of all his earthly powers and faculties to investi- 
gate or comprehend; for so are all spiritual 
realities, all real heavenly views, feelings and 
impressions. Thus the evidence of Divine reve- 
lation is in itself, and hence he that believeth hath 
the witness of his faith in himself.- The firma- 
ment is placed in his mind which separates the 
waters, the instabilities of human opinions, the 
fluctuations of the mind, that are and ever ought 
to be under and in subjection to the certain evi- 
dence of Divine Truth. The firmament from the 
waters, the living refreshing waters of life, which 
are always above the firmament, divided dis- 
tinctly, and with a certain calming evidence in 
themselves, from all the imaginations, willings, 
and runnings of creaturely activity. God called 
the firmament heaven, and in every obedient 
mind he makes this firmament, this heaven with- 


lin; but it is by and with the consent and co- 


operation of that mind. Hence is understood the 
expression, My sheep know my voice and they 
follow me, and I give unto them eternal life. 
The dedicated mind learns to know and distin- 
guish between the Divine voice or revelation and 
every resemblance of it that may arise in the 
imagination. 

A separation is made between the motions or 
movings of the spirit and the motions of the 
creature. The mind acquires stability, firmness, 
calmness, deliberation, which constitutes the 
firmament, and God sees and man feels that it is 
so, and that it is good. Then the work goes on 
in order, the new creation progresses in the soul, 
the waters under the firmament or government of 
heavenly power and light are gathered together, 
and the dry laud appears; firm ground and set- 
tlement ensues, even in earthly or temporal con- 
cerns, for the mind acknowledges and owns the 
Divine law as its guide in all things, and knows 
it to direct all its paths both in things earthly 
and heavenly, and each is kept in its proper 

lace. Hence order and peace pervade the soul, 
and the light shines conspicuously, as a city set 
on a hill which cannot be hid. 
(To be continued.) 
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Impressive Solemnity of a Quaker Funeral, con- | 


trasted with more gorgeous displays. 


During our stay at Saratoga, North America, 
writes J. S. Buckingham, M. P., we had our 
house of feasting turned to a house of mourning, 
by the death of two of its inmates within a few 
days of each other. The one was an elderly gen- 
tleman, whose body was removed immediately 
after death to New York, for interment. The) 
other was a young Quaker, from Providence, | 
here with his parents, brothers, and sisters, in- 
tending to be married, and his proposed bride 
daily expected to meet him. He came here with 
a slight affection of inflammatory rheumatism, 
and was considered to have quite recovered from | 
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this affection, when suddenly, in the night, he 
was seized with spasms of the heart and faint- 
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arrested the feelings, or awakened the attention 
to the certainty and frequent suddenness of death, 
and to the hourly necessity for preparation 
for it, than was effected by the silent scene 
before us; and accordingly many eyes besides 
those of the friends and relations of the deceased 
were filled with tears. At length a venerable 
old Friend, upwards of eighty years of age, who 
had come in from the country to attend the fu- 
neral, arose and addressed the assembly: “ It 
was unusual,” he said, “‘ but not unpleasing, to 
see so many strangers congregated together, to 
witness the departure from among them of one 


|of the members of their Society; and he felt 


compelled by an irresistible impulse to profit by 
the occasion, and address a few words to those 
by whom he was surrounded.” 

His observations were full of piety, beauty, 


ness, and before his father could come to his as- | and appropriateness, and there could hardly be 
sistance, though sleeping in the next room, he | one present, who did not respond to the aspira- 
expired. This event, as might be expected, | tion with which he concluded, that all might be 
threw a sadness and gloom over the inmates of | able to say, in the language of Scripture, “ It is 
the house in which it occurred; and when the | good for me that I have been here.” 

funeral of the deceased took place, on the day} Another pause of profound silence ensued, 


following his death, it was attended by all who! which was quite as impressive as before; and 
were within the dwelling. It was the first Qua-| another short address from the same venerable 
ker funeral at which I had ever been present, | patriarch, the last, he thought it probable, he 
and it affected all very deeply, from the simple | might ever be permitted to utter in the presence 


and unostentatious solemnity by which it was 
characterized. 
The coffin, of plain mahogany, without the ap- 


pearance of breast-plate, handles, or escutcheon, 
was brought from the bed-room by the young 
men who were his friends and companions in life, 
and by whom also it was alternately carried to 
the grave, and placed on a large table, prepared 
with a clean white linen cloth-spread, on which 
to receive it. It was followed by the parents, re- 
lations, and personal friends, who walked after it 
in pairs, but in their ordinary dresses ; as neither 
black clothes, nor any other outward emblems of 
mourning, are worn by Quakers. 

They then took their seats on the sofas and 
chairs around the drawing-rooms, and soon after 
this, the remaining space was occupied by nearly | 
two hundred persons living in the house, and 
some few from the neighbourhood belonging to 
the Society of Friends, of which the deceased was 
a member. 

A dead silence prevailed, which continued for 
more than half an hour, and so unbroken and 
profound was the stillness, that the fall of a pin 
might be heard, if dropped upon the floor. 

_ There was something indescribably impressive 
in this spectacle, of a gayly dressed assemblage of 
Persons, congregated for pleasure at this focus of 
gaicty and thoughtlessness, sitting in an ordinary 
drawing-room, with the dead body of one of their 
companions, alive and well but two days before, 
lying in the cold shroud of death in the very midst 
ofthem. I do not think that any spoken discourse, 
however eloquent, could have more powerfully | 


of others, made almost every one present weep 
copiously. To the pause which succeeded the 
close of this, followed a most touching scene, 
when the step-mother of the deceased, who had 
sat beside her deeply-afflicted husband, and, sur- 
rounded by her numerous sorrowing children, 
fell gently on her knees from the place where 
she sat; and while nearly all the strangers pre- 
sent instinctively followed her in assuming the 
same supplicating attitude, she poured forth a 
prayer as full of eloquence, devotion, sweetness, 
tenderness, and simple beauty, as to penetrate 
every heart. The evident struggles between her 
own feelings and her sense of duty, which caused 
her voice every now and then to falter, and her 
utterance to become choked, and which shook her 
mourning husband with deep and convulsive 
sobs was so powerful, and so truthful an exhi- 
bition of the genuine p:thos of unaffected nature 
under a bereavement with which all could sym- 
pathize deeply, that never, perhaps, was there an 
assembly of the same number of persons so com- 
pletely absorbed in devotion, awe, and grief com- 
bined, as the kneeling mourners, (for all had so 
become by sympathy) which surrounded the 
corpse of this young and suddenly snatched 
flower, fading before their eyes, while the swect- 
est accents of maternal love, piety, and resigna- 
tion filled their ears, and penetrated to the ut- 
most recesses of their hearts. 

I have seen many funerals, continues this ex- 
tensive traveller, in many different lands, and 
conducted in many different modes, from the 
“pomps and vanities” which swell the death- 
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pageantry of heroes and of kings, to the simple 
interment of the friendless mariner, who is con- 
signed to a watery grave without prayer or chap- 
lain, by the hands of his brother shipmates; but 
I never remember to have witnessed anything 
half so heart-searching and mind-impressing as 
this: and [ cannot but believe that if so simple 
yet purely devotional a mode of interring the 
dead were universally adopted by Christian na- 
tions, instead of the plumed hearse, the hired 
mourners, the long unmeaning cavaleade with 
scarfs, and bands, and sable cloaks, where all 
within is coldness and indifference, the change 
would be highly beneficial, if the object of ac- 
companying the interment of the dead with any 
ceremonial at all, be to impress the living with | 
the necessity to prepare to follow them. 
Buchkingham’s America. 


AS ED 


DR. KANE—THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


The New York Times thus speaks of Dr. Kane, 


the leader of the expedition in search of Sir John 
Franklin :— 


“ Certainly no man of the age haa graduated in 
such a course of preparatory discipline as he to 
whom is now entrusted the search for the long-lost 
navigator. He has taken his diploma in the College 
of Dangers. In the brief enumeration of his studies, 
we find him tramping for several weeks on foot 
through the orange groves of Brazil; then, for a 
month, chasing the tiger near Bombay ; then, a sur- 
geon of the American Legation to China, where, 
after numerous unavailing endeavors to penetrate 
the forbidden portions of the Celestial regions, he 
goes to the Philippines, and succeeds, through the 
good offices of the monksof the interior of Manilla, 
in visiting its fastnesses and exploring its voleanic 
wonders ; then, with bamboo cord around his waist, 
descending two hundred feet below the brink, into 
the great Crater of ‘Tael, returning with a bottle of 
its sulphur waters, and leaving hiscrisped boots amid 
its cinders and lava ; then, again visiting China, and 
encountering shipwreck, he passes to India, as phy- 
sician of the Vremendhar Vagore, and for three 
months from his palanquin looks out upon the glo- 
ries of that country which displays, in prodigality, 
its physical wonders, and gathers around it the 
most romantic associations; then we trace him in 
Upper Egypt and Abyssinia, imprinting the tempo- 
rary footsteps of his camel on the shifting sands, 
traversing the Sahara to the base of Jupiter Ammon 
—at the imminent risk of life, applying his ears to 
the lips of Memnon, that speak their morning words 
high in the clouds—for several weeks with Profes- 
sor Lepsius, disturbing the ancient dust of the Pha- 
raohs ; again wrecked as he descends the Nile— 
then hunting out each scene of interest in classic | 
Greece, and sleeping under the sky that arches the 
shore of Marathon—then whirling through Italy, | 
France and England—then cruising on the coast of | 





Africa, he avails himself of his Brazilian acquaint- | 


ance, and is permitted to penetrate the interior and 
examine the whole machinery of the slave trade— 
then fighting with the coast-fever, and though com- 
ing off conqueror, yet so disabled as to be obliged 
to return home an invalid—then engaged in hydro- 
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graphic service on the coast survey—then as sur- 
geon of the expedition in search of Sir John Frank. 
lin, spending a long and dismal winter on the frozen 
waters of the Polar seas—then returning amid the 
congratulations of his countrymen, he descends from 
the altitude of an iceberg to the heat of the lecture. 
room, and lays before the people the results of his 
northern investigations; aud we now see him— 
thus familiarized with every peril, and acclimated 
in every region; having successfully struggled with 
the rice-fever in the Canton River; with the plague 
in Egypt: with the yellow-fever at Rio; with the 
congestive at Puebla ; with the African-fever on the 
coast; with an organic disease of the heart, which 
has from boyhood been assailing the citadel of life 
with dangerous wounds—preparing for a yet more 
difficult and hazardousattempt to reach the northern 
axle of the globe. 

“ Thus disciplined and accredited, we see this 
young, slender and plastic American, under the aid 
of a benevolence that stretches beyond home and 
country, freighting his stout ship, now in our har- 
bor, with the implements and means of subsistence 
which are necessary to enable him to undertake a 
second and novel expedition, to find, if it be pose 
sible, amidst the ices of the Pole, the form, living 
or dead, of that gallant explorer whose unknown 
fate attracts the liveliest interest of the nations. 


“ Filled with wonders are those dominions of the 
north. With what interest the eye runs over the 
map lines which set apart those mystic bouncaries 
of snow and ice, and impenetrable winter. Grande 
er and more sublime are those defiant, glacia] moun- 
tains, those formidable masses of snow, the weird 
glimmering of the long twilight, the stretched out 
night—the electric flashes that dart to the zenith 
and counterfeit the day—than the gardens of the 
world, where oriental sunshine, fruits, and flowers, 
and the gorgeous exuberance of nature’s vegetation 
luli and soothe our dreamy senses into a pleasing 
inertness. The imagination bounds with a new 
vigor, and seeks to pierce the untrodden regions— 
the home of the Borealis—around which the g] tter- 
ing battlements of ice stretch their effectual guard. 
There is rich music to the ear of the adventurous 
o’er the dazzling minarets that shoot into the sky. 

‘So Jong as there may remain one leaf of the vast 
volume of nature to be turned over, whether it be in 
the craters of her volcanoes, or on the summits of her 
glaciers; whether in festive moments she lies in smil- 
ing beauty, or flowers in verdure, or wraps herself 
in impervious snow mantles, and, leaning her face 
against the clouds, bids defiance to the scrutiny of 
eighteen centuries—-so long and there will restless 
explorers take themselves, and, spurred by motives 
of fame, of curiosity, or of benevolence, boldly 
knock at her most cherished secrets. 

“In these Arctic expeditions, dangers come thick 
and imminent. Columbus baptized his prow in the 
wooing influences of a genial sea. But in the Cen- 
tral North the elements war with man; he is no- 


| where safe, whether in lonely marches, isolated and 


frozen, on snow-shoes or sledges, or amidst those 
gigantic bergs whose heavy touch splinters his little 
ship like a thing of straw. 

‘Let us wish all success to the gailant spirit who, 
with his gallant company, is now preparing to a% 
sault the North. We hope he may restore the la- 
mented Franklin to his constant wife and to the 

| world. Dr. Kane deserves such fortune—deserves 
‘the honor of revealing the secrets of those regions 
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where the storm-blast whistles the wildest, of stand- 
ing alone with the genius of Frost, and of carving 


his solitary name on the icy knob of the North 
Pole.” 


JUDGE M’CLURE ON TEMPERANCE. 


Judge M’Clure, of Pittsburg, in a charge to 
the Grand Jury last week, spoke of intemperance 
and crime in the following emphatic manner :— 

“The Court has been in session since the Oc- 
tober term without intermission, despatching the 
criminal business of the county. 

“T have kept a docket and table of contents, 
cause, time, &c.in my own way, collateral to and 
independent of the Court; and without wearying 
your patience with the process I have gone 
through, I will give you the result, which is, 
that had it not been for the use and abuse of ar- 
dent spirits in Alleghany county, every case on 
the October calendar would have been disposed 
of in one week (and the District Attorney con- 
firmed that statement) with the utmost ease, and 
the cases would have been of a trifling nature. 
There would not have been one case in the Oyer 
and ‘Terminer. 

“T shall cease to prate any more to Grand Ju- 
riesabout this omnipotent parent of crime, alcohol. 
If a century of imbecile legislation has not suf- 
ficed to convince reasonable men; if crime and 
poverty before their faces have failed to convince; 
if a ceaseless drain upon their charity from des- 


titution caused by drink, if their increased taxes, 
if men’s eyes and ears will not convince ; if the 
evidence of our senses will not enlighten our un- 
derstanding in this behalf, and cause in the com- 
munity corresponding acts, prompted by duty 
and common sense, then to talk longer upon this 


theme, is time thrown away. If society chooses 
to indulge in this costly luxury of wo, and in the 
causes that produce it, I have no more to say ; 
for society has the power to select its own pecu- 
liar enjoyments, and indulge itself therein. Its 
right to do so is more questionable.” — Tempe- 
rance Advocate. 


RURAL PLEASURES. 


There is, perhaps, no situation in life which 
affords greater facilities for enjoyment, than that 
of a husbandman. Exempt from the many 
cares which throng the pathway of the profes- 
sional man, the farmer finds ample opportunity 
to cultivate his mind and expand his intellect, 
and even while engaged in labor, may still be a 
learner from the great book of Nature. As the 
plowshare turns the sod, his eye wanders over 
the rich landscape, and in the meandering 
streams, the wood-crowned hills and smiling vales, 
he traces the finger of God. ‘The glory of the 
spring-time is not by him unheeded. He sees 
with delight the delicate verdure mantling in 
beauty the awakening earth—he views with 
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pleasure the fair petals of innumerable blossoms 
as they unfold to the genial sunbeams, and he 
feels upon his cheek the soft breeze which is 
laden with their balmy perfume. For him, the 
minstrels of heaven have a song of joy, and all 
nature seems hymning an anthem ef praise. 
(iladly the farmer greets the spring-time, and 
with a light heart prepares his fields, and sows 
the tiny seed, which will yet yield a glorious 
autumn offering. No feverish excitement dis- 
turbs his placid life—no wild dream of fame 
and glory—no ambitious schemes, whose bright 
hopes gleam for a space, then fade in darkness 
away. His course is before him—simple and 
plain—peace and contentment are the inmates 
ofhis breast. Day after day beholds him at 
his healthful toil, and fortune smiles upon him. 
His table boasts few foreign luxuries, but fair 
plenty is ever there, and the viands produced 
by hisSown care are partaken of with a relish 
which an epicure might envy. Home to the 
husbandman is a delightful spot. Care flees 
from his fireside and the evening hours are 
spent in calm converse or innocent glee. 
When night’s sombre curtains enfold the earth, 
he finds a sweet repose, for toil has lent “a 
blissful zestto slamber.” How many young 
men who now forsake their rural homes, and 
seek the crowded city, would escape the snares 
of the tempter and shun the cup of sorrow, if 
they remained upon the peaceful farms of their 
fathers. —NV. £. Farmer. 


THE WIDOW’'S LAMP 


Some years ago, there dwelt a widow ina lone- 
ly cottage on the sea shore. All around her the 
coast was rugged and dangerous; and many a 
time was her heart melted by the sight of wrecked 
fishing boats and coasting vessels, and the piteous 
cries of perishing human beings. One stormy 
night, when the howling wind was making her 
loneliness more lonely, and ber mind was con- 
juring up what the next morning’s light wight 
disclose, a happy thought occurred toher. Uer 
cottage stood on an elevated spot, and her window 
looked out upon the sea: might she not place her 
lamp by tat window, that it might be a beacon 
light to warn some poor mariner of the coast ? 
She did so. All her life after, during the winter 
nights, her lamp burned at the window ; and ma- 
ny a poor fisherman had cause to bless God for 
the widow’s lamp ; many a crew were saved from 
perishing. That widow woman “did what she 
could ;” and if all believers kept their light burn- 
ing as brightly and steadily, might not many a 
soul be warned to flee from the wrath to come? 
Many Christians have not the power to do much 
active service for Christ; but if they would live 
as lights in the world, they would do much. If 
those who cannot preach to the old, or teach the 
young, would but walk worthy of Him who hath 
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A 

called them to bis kingdom and glory, how much| In the Sydney and Melbourne papers of a 
would the hands of ministers and teachers be} date up to the 7th of September, accounts of 
strengthened, and their hearts encouraged ! fresh diggings in various quarters make their 
appearance. Of what are called the Northern 
_ Diggings, we have the following notice in a Syd- 
A CURE AND PREVENTIVE OF THE POTATO ROT. ney paper :—‘ Snow, sleet, and rain have retard. 


, . , {ed the progress of our Northern Diggers, yet 
Mr. H. Penoyer, of Union county, Illinois, | many parties are earning splendid gains. At 


gives the following as a certain cure and preven- | the Hanging Rock, one man obtained 20 oz. in 
tive of the Potato Rot, as well as being produc- | two hours, and several are netting from 8/. to 
tive of an increase and an improvement in the | 197, per week. Anderson’s party took out one 
quality of the crop. . ,| day 363 0z., including a nugget weighing 19} 

“Take one peck of fine salt, and mix It) 9z., and the next day 60z. A party of three 
thoroughly with half a bushel of Nova Scotia | sold the produce of eight weeks’ labor for 3301, 
plaster or gypsum, (the plaster is the best,) and | Many others are doing well. Rich dry diggings 
immediately after hoeing the potatoes the | have been discovered near Dr. Jenkins’s heads 
second time or just as the young potato begins | station, which has caused a rush from the older 
to set, sprinkle on the main vines next to the | diggings to them; and gold is found in every 
ground, a table spoon full of the above mixture | creek and gully emptying into Oakenville, 
to each hill, and be sure to get it on the main Qakey, and Hurdle Creeks. We are happy to 


vines as it is found that the rot proceeds from the | find, from an extract of a letter from Dr. Jenkins, 
sting of an insect in the vine, and the mixture | that many of the miners in this district are 





coming in contact with the vine kills the effect | 
of it before it reaches the potato,” 


| 


IDEAS ABOUT THE DIGGINGS. 
(Concluded from page 134.] 


A writer in the Geelong Advertiser of 
August 17 says: ‘I have just seen a party re- | 
turned from the Eagle Hawk Gully, via Koor- 
rong to the Eureka: they were stopped at the | 
Lodden by the rise of that river for several days, 
and ultimately crossed it through the enpetion | 
assistance of a sailor, who constructed a raft} 
of pine-logs; in crossing, one man was drowned. 
Arrived at Koorong, they found the reported 
diggings a hoax, and pushed onto the Daisy 
Hill, on Hall and Me’Neil’s station, recently 
purchased by Mr. Bradshaw, the locality, it will 
be remembered, where a shepherd, some years 
ago, fouud a large piece of gold, which was 
exibited in Melbourne. Daisy Hill is about) 
fourteen miles from Burn Bank, and is contigu- | 
ous tothe “Overland Route” from Adelaide. 
Gold has been found here, and about forty par- | 
ties are at work; but operations are impeded | 
by the extreme wetness of the ground. _—_ Large | 
nuggets are found on the surface, and my infor- 
mant has brought one piece with him, which 
he kicked up as he was walking. [e expres- 
sed an oppinion that rich summer diggings would 
be found here, but thinks that the Koorong 
owed its transient reputation to the interested 
reports of sundry setilers in that vicinity. ‘The 
escort is reported to be heavy, and will start, if 
the roa‘ls permit, to-morrow morning. I would 
advise all intending diggers to load as lightly as 
possible, for delay on the road would out-weigh 
ten times the difference of price between town 
and here.’ 








substantially benefitting themselves, and deposit 
ing their hard earnings in the savings-bank, and 
trust that their example will be followed by 
thousands of others amongst the fortunate gold- 
seekers. Considerable excitement exists in town 
with reference to our uorthern treasures, and 
many parties are fitting out.’ 

In the same papers occurs a notice of pro- 
ceedings at Adelaide relative toa mint. ‘Our 
friends at Adelaide are not satisfied to wait until 
a mint is legally established in the colonies, but 
are evidently disposed to take the bull by the 
horns, and establish one for themselves. ‘They 
do not propose to coin sovereigns with the 
Queen’s head upon them, but they propose to 
coin tokens of the value of 20s., which is as 
near an approach to it as could well be. An 
address had been presented tothe government, 
bearing the signatures of twelve members of 
council, two managers of banks, and a hundred 
inhabitants, recommending the step, which had 
been favorably received, and was likely to be 
acted upon.’ 

The writer of a letter to the Times gives 
perhaps the most graphic account of the appear- 
ance presented by a digging settlement in full 
operation. He refers to Bendigo, which he 
approaches on horseback. On coming to the 
creek, what a scene !—‘ Here are trucks, drays, 
carts of every size, camped everywhere ; people 
living under everything—the cricketer’s tent, 
the gipsy tent, the marquee, the tarpaulin, and 
even the umbrella. I arrived just about sun- 
down, and pulling my horse up, looked rouvd 
me with wild astonishment. There was Green- 
wich Fair extending for five miles; there were 
Richardson’s and the Crown and Anchor booth, 
turned into stores (it was easy to believe that 
Harlequin was round a tree, and that the music 
hadn’t commenced); there were houses of lively 
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colors on wheels, one of which I recognised as 
having formerly belonged to the Learned Pig, 
but is now let to a gentleman, who hangs out a 
sign, “ Mr. Wilson, Surgeon, &c. N. B.—Gold 
bought.” But on getting closer, the holiday 
appearance, in spite of the flags—and they are 
many—is entirely removed: no fun of the fair, 
no laughing, no women; but rough men, hairy 
to a degree, rocking cradles with an earnestness 
you cannot imagine; mostly very serious, but 
some laughing as men laugh when they win at 
cards—a sure symptom that they are lucky, or 
have “a good hole.” These are scattered 
about in all directions, and are, to the uninitiated, 
nothing more nor less than huge gravel-pits. 
Some go as deep as thirty feet, others only ten 
feet. Some parties—parties usually consist of 
five, including the cook—get disgusted, and 
knock off at five feet; in which case it is not 
unusual for the men in the next hole to take 
possession and work out their claim. After a 
litle trouble respecting a night’s lodging, I was 
housed in a store. Here my mare was fed up 
tothe eyes with oats, while | was forced down 
on an empty inverted tea-chest, and told to * go 
in” to an extemporaneous collation of beefsteaks, 
cold ham, Dutch cheese, sardines, pickles, and 
damper. The request to make myself at home 
was heartily given and no less heartily respond- 
edto. I don’t think I ever made such a feed— 
my previous hunger had been aggravated by the 
bare possibility of my not being able to get any- 
thing to eat that night, and was perfectly over- 
whel ming. 


‘But night is the time at the diggings: my 
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side ; the sight was really beautiful, realising 
one’s idea of an immense army encamped— 
fires burning all round, and glimmering like 
stars high up in the ranges. 

‘The store closed at last, and we retired to 
rest, or to an attempt atit. I had no sooner 
got quietly into my hammock, than bang went a 
gun off close to my head, followed by a general 
volley: these were answered by other volleys 
at different distances, then more close by ; and 
so on for three mortal hours, as if royal princes 
were being incessantly born, or an army being 
suddenly engaged by some warlike Sikhs from 
the opposite hills. [looked over the hammock 
in some alarm, and en quired the cause of the 
demonstration. I was informed that, it being 
Saturday night, everybody discharged his fire- 
arms, so as to begin the week with fresh powder. 
And as everybody carries at least a six-barrelled 
revolver with him, the noise was in some mea- 
sure accounted for. 1 got to sleep at last, and 
slept well, with the exception of once being 
awaked by my mare (over whom I was slung) 
rubbing against my hammock, and endeavoring 
to overturn me.’ 

Welearn from the Australian papers above 
referred to, that the discovery of new diggings 
causes a continual migration of excavators from 
place to place. Accounts of parties realising 
each from ten to twenty ounces of gold in a day, 
are now quite common. Single individual are 
clearing 100/. a week; and some are picking 
up ten times that amount. Twenty expert 
miners from South Australia are said to have 
realised 30,000/. in a fortnight. It would ap- 


night happened to be on a Saturday, and the | pear that the Mount Alexander and Ballarat dig- 
store presented the same appearance as a shop | gings still continue to be the most productive ; 
in Whitechapel would on the same evening. | but fresh discoveries are changing the relative 


I suppose there were never less than fifteen peu- | character of every scene of excavation. 


ple before the counter up to twelve o’clock, 
pitching down their bank notes, taking up their 
change—which ! observed they seldom counted 
—and departing. The mode of doing business, 
too, was original: if the vender hadn’t the 
small-change required, he threw in a piece of 
tobacco or soap, or anything else that was handy, 
quite irrespective of the wants of his customer. 
This was always accepted with a good-humored 
nod, and an “all right.” 

‘It must require a considerable amount of 
nerve to keep a store in these diggings, for 
there is no police protection to speak of; and 
yet outrages in the diggings are unheard of. 
The great secret appears to lie in the fact of 
every one being successful. I had some con- 
versation with a very decent man, who had his 
little boy of seven years old working with him. 
He shewed me the result of one day’s labor, and 
it was just contained in one of those large up- 
right lucifer-match boxes—I suppose in weight 
about five ounces—worth 17/. Previously to 
going to bed, I took a pipe, and strolled about out- 


| 


The 
whole gold exported from the three colonies 
amounted to upwards of 8,000,000/. sterling 
in the beginning of September. The probabil- 
ity is, that, in a year hence, the yield of gold 
in Australia will have been three tlmes that 
amount. To all appearance, the quantity of 
the precious metal to be gathered is illimitable. 
As yet, the raw material has been shipped to 
England for coinage; but it is obvious that an 
expedient so very tedious and clumsy cannot be 
endured. The newly discovered wealth must in- 
evitably be expended in the regions where it is 
found. All we get of it is in exchange for goods. 
Great, therefore, will be the advantages to the 
home-trade, and considerable the influence in 
raising the value of property. But in a greater 
degree will the colonies in question rise into 
importance and prosperity. Unhappily, their 
comfort seems to be dreadfully broken in upon 
by persons of disorderly habits; and the want 
of vigor in curing the evil reflects little credit 
en the authorities. Yet this cannot go on long. 
A remedy will be found ina way which the 
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home government does not expect.— Chambir»’s 
Edinburgh Journal. 





DRY AND RAT-PROOF CELLARS. 


Frequent inquiries are made on this subject. 
Cellars plastered at the sides and on the bottom 
with hydraulic cement, will keep out the water 
without a drain, and will exclude rats, provided 
the work has been done in the best manner. Im- 
perfectly executed, the water will leak in; and if 
the coat is too thin or too soft, rats will excavate 
beneath it, and then crack it off piece-meal. It 
is unnecessary to inform our readers that the 
very best material is to be used; but some are 
not enough aware of the importance of giving 
it sufficient thickness. On dry and hard gravel, 
it may do well to apply the mortar at once to the 
excavated face of earth; but usually it is 
much better to cover the cellar bottom with pa- 
ving of stones, and where rather inclined to 
dampness, with two or three successive layers, 
the last of which may be quite small, or even 
coarse gravel will do. The mortar, made rather 
thin, is then spread smoothly over. Ina few 
months the whole will assume a flinty hardvess, 
through which no rat, with all the cunning of a 
politician, can ever make his way. It will be as 
dry as a floor, and fruit, vegetables, and other 
articles may be placed directly upon it without 
fear of dampness. It will not very soon wear 
out nor decay. 
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Raitroap AND Steamboat Accipents.—The loss 
of life in consequence of railroad and steamboat 
accidents, has for some time past attracted the at- 
tention of the public; and various means have 
been suggested to prevent the occurrence of simi- 
lar disasters, without anything of a practical 
nature having been attained. The destruction of 
life and property has been a matter of painful and 
serious reflection, and we are naturally led to look 
into the causes of their frequent occurrences, with 
a hope of discovering some means to prevent them. 
If we were to judge from newspaper reports alone, 
we should be ready to conclude that companies or 
individuals interested in railroad or steamboat 
lines, were wholly indifferent to the safety of pas- 
sengers or protection of property, and that it was 
of little importance to them whether travellers 
reached their place of destination, or were left 
mangled on the way. We might also infer that 
the destruction of property was a matter of still 
less consequence, and that masters of steam-ves- 
sels, conductors of railroad cars, and engineers, 
were reckless of their own lives, as well as the 
lives of others. 


The denunciations of the press against the pro- 
prietors of public conveyances, are often severe and 
sometimes unjust. We not unfrequently meet with 
@ paragraph in a newspaper, condemning in strong 
language the managers of a road, or the officers of 
f boat for indiscretion, and almost immediately 
following we will find a statement of the rapidity 
with which a steamboat has passed from point to 
point, or a railroad car has gone from station to 
station. The approbation constantly given by the 
public press to rapid travelling, the favorabe no- 
tice taken of quick trips, and the patronage be. 
stowed on lines which thus obtain public notoriety, 
are among the causes leading to those disasters, 
which have shocked the country, and caused many 
to weep for the loss of friends and relatives. We 
have no disposition to lesson the responsibility of 
carriers, but it is not reasonable to suppose that 
life and property would be hazarded more reck- 
lessly by them than by any other portion of our 
citizens, and it must be self-evident to all that 
those engaged in the business are the most liable 
to suffer from accidents, both in person and prop. 
erty. 

Is it not too much the practice with us to con. 
demn without reflection on the one hand, whilst we 
encourage a repetition of a similar scene upon the 
other? Calamity succeeds calamity with fearful 
rapidity ; each in its place claims the expression of 
public indignation; the newspaper press teems 
with abuse for a few days, but the horrible tragedy 
is soon forgotten, or an occurrence still more ap- 
palling takes its place. Having giving vent to 
something approaching anathemas against the 
carelessness of the parties concerned, we seck the 
best means for a speedy conveyance on our first 
journey, regardless of the fact that the next news 
may be a history of our own disaster. 

We are well aware that in many cases there is 4 
degree of carelessness which should not go unpun- 
ished, but motives are often attributed to parties 
which have no existence in reality ; and words are 
sometimes repeated after an accident which would 
not have been thought of had no accident occurred, 
and which, upon investigation, prove to be inap- 
plicable to the case. 

If we desire to profit by the catastrophes which 
have latterly been recorded, we will examine how 
far we have contributed towards upholding a spirit 
of hurry and excitement. The right appropriation 
of time is a matter of importance, but we are dis. 
posed to believe that a few moments gained at the 
risk of the lives of many of our fellow-beings, will 
not compensate for the suffering and loss which 
frequently occurs. The thoughtful mind may find 
occupation under almost every circumstance ; and 
if not otherwise engaged, lessons of patience will 
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be found as advantageous in the present day as 
they were before steam power came into use. 

There is reason to fear, however, that we are fast 
verging towards a state of recklessness as a people, 
and that in our anxiety to attain the end of a 
journey we neglect the necessary precaution to 
make the passage safe. The spirit of the age is 
urging us on too rapidly for calm deliberation. 

The discovery of gold mines, the advance in 
arts and sciences, and the improvements of the 
day, have stimulated the mind to such a degree that 
a project scarcely becomes developed before it is 
succeeded by another, and it is barely possible for 
our public men to give to such subjects as have en- 
gaged our attention, that thoughtful considera- 
tion which their importance demands. It is only 
when we are reminded of our danger by some such 
occurrence as the Norwalk tragedy, that in the 
pause for reflection a tear of sorrow may perhaps 
fall to the memory of the departed, a feeling of 
sympathy be awakened for the suffering, or a word 
of execration be bestowed upon those who were 
instrumental in the fearful result. We then hurry 
forward at the same rapid pace, forgetting, in our 
continued activity, the sad instruction which we | 
have no time to lay to heart. Itis under these 
circumstances that we think we may come to the 
conclusion, that no measures, however stringent, 
will be likely to remedy the evils complained of, 
short of a disposition on the part of the public to 
patronize those lines only which make it a rule to 
sacrifice speed to safety upon all occasions. 

Almost every line may be so circumstanced that 
legislative enactments will be of little or no effect, 
but companies have much in their power, and as 
their whole business is to attract the travel and 
freight which may need accommodation, the pub- 
lic press might do something towards checking ex. 
isting evils, by encouraging a faithful discharge | 
of duty on the part of agents and others, and 
warning the public against the danger of reek. | 
lessness whenever observed, whether the same was 
followed by an accident, or otherwise. Since the 
above was written, we have clipped the follow- 
ing from the Bulletin of the 23d inst. 


Look ovr ror A SteamBoaT Expioston.—The 
Louisville papers are recording, with great expres- 
sions of exultation, an unparalleted trip just mace 
by the steamboat Eclipse, from New Orleans to 
Louisville—the time consumed, including all deten- 
lions, being only four days, nine hours and thirty 
minutes, At every point along the route the steamer 
was greeted with firings of cannon, cheering from 
men and kerchief-waving from women. The pas- 
sengers on board, as well as the men employed, 
shared in the excitement, and encouraged the en- 
glneers and firemen to do their utmost to accelerate 
the speed. The arrival at Louisville, in ten hours 
less time than any other trip on record, was the ce- 
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casion of a perfect triumphal display, and the 
Eclipse is now the hero of the West. There is no 
such greatness west of the Alleghenies, and it 
Jenny Lind, or Mrs. Stowe, or the Black Swan, or 
the new Minister to England, were to visit the 
West, they would be completely eclipsed by the 
Eclipse. 

But do the proprietors of this steamer, the offi- 
cers on board, the excited passengers and the ex- 
ulting spectators ever think of the fearful wrong 
they are doing in thus trifling with human life? Is 
the gratification of a childish ambition to be more 
regarded than the safety of some hundreds of hu- 
man beings? Or is the honor of such a triumph 
anything to glory in when it is remembered how 
slizht an accident, how trifling a derangement of 
machinery, how small a collision with other eraft or 
with river obstructions, might have involved hoat 
and passengers in one common ruin? It is this 
silly emulation of steamboat officers and more silly 
excitement among passengers that leads to nine- 
tenths of the disasters that happen on the Western 
rivers. Itis astonishing that, withthe remembrance 
of such disasters still fresh before them, people will 
still rush into similar peril ; and it is astonishing to 
see the press of the West encouraging them to run 
such fearful risks. This late triumph of the Eclipse 
will stir up new rivalry, and we may expect to hear 


| of continual racing among the Western boats, until 


the Eclipse or some one of her competitors becomes 
the hero of a fearful telegraphic despatch, headed 
“Terrible Steamboat Explosion—Awful !oss of 
Life,” &c. 


LIBRARY. 


A stated meeting of the Committee of Manage- 
ment of the Library Association of Friends, will be 
held in the Library room. on Fourth-day evening 
next, the 8th inst., at 8 o’clock. 

J. M. ELLIS, Clerk. 

Phila., 6th mo., 4th, 1843. 


COLORED SCHOOL STATISTICS. 
(Concluded from page 153.) 

Schools for the Destitute at House of Indus- 
try, corner of Seventh and Catharine Streets. 
Established in 1848. Sarah Bailey, Principal, 
and two assistants. 

Number of scholars, Jan. and Feb., 

do. do. 


1852, 100; average, 75 
1853, 110; average, 95 


The new school-room and class rooms are fur- 
nished in the best manner, and are very con- 
venient. The school bas improved much every 
way during the past year. No school of its kind 
ever had more bountiful benefactors or more self- 
sacrificing teachers. The scholars have the use 
ofthe baths belonging to the House once a week. 

School for the Destitute, Bedford street, above 
Seventh. Established in 1851. Sarah Luciana, 
teacher. 


Number of scholars, Jan. and Feb., 1852, 50; average, 35 
do. do. 


1853, 80; average, 50 
The school, like its namesake, is favored with 
a very self-sacrificing teacher, who deserves an 
assistant. The support of the school, though 
generous, is more precarious than the other. 
The school-room is an unhealthy location, and 
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far from being comfortable in other respects. 
Both schools dispense bread and clothing at all 
times, and soup, at noon, in season. 

Infant School, corner of South and Clifton 
Streets. Established in 1827. Elizabeth Free- 
land, Principal, and one Assistant. 

The roll-book not being kept in the usual way, 
the number of scholars and average attendance 
could not be ascertained. About 130 attended 
daily, in good weather, during the winter. The 
great usefulness of the school, as stated in for- 
mer reports, still continues. 

Raspberry Street Night Schools closed a five- 
months’ session, Feb. 24th. 

Men’s School, John W. Stokes, Principal, and 
two Male Assistants. 


Number of pupils at the close of the term, 131; average, 50 


Women’s School, Rebecca Woodward, Prin- 
cipal, and four Assistants. 


Number of pupils at the close of the term, 217; average, 50 


Both schools had well-qualified and industri- 
ous teachers. The grateful pupils made very 
fair progress in reading, writing and arith- 
metic. 

Men’s Night School at the New Institute 
closed a three-months’ session, March 3d. 

Number of pupils at the close of the term, 36; average, 18 


This was also a well-conducted and useful 
school. 


III. SCHOOLS CONNECTED WITH BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTIONS. 


House of Refuge,* corner of Poplar and Wil- 
liam Streets. Established in 1850. 

Boy’s school has a Principal, and one Assist- 
ant,—Male Teachers. 

Number of inmates, Ist March, 87. Sessions 
from 5 to 7}, A. M., and from 5} to 8, P. M., the 
evening session on Saturday being omitted. 

Girls’ school has one teacher. Number of in- 
mates, Ist March, 39. One session from 2 to 
5, P. M. 

Being schools of discipline as well as of in- 
struction, the order is excellent, and the scholars 
make fair progress in their studics. Their last 
session in the week is principally devoted to 
reading the Bible, or Sacred History. At the 
close, the scholars receive books from their re- 
spective libraries, which are read and returned 
the following week. 

Orphans’ Shelter, Thirteenth Street, above 
Callowhill. Established in 1882. Rebecca 
Woodward, Principal, and one Assistant. 

Number of Inmates, March 1st, 68, of whom 
about 12 are too small to be in school. Those 
who do attend are from 4 to 10 years old. 

The school is conducted principally as an infant 
school, and is in a flourishing state. 


* Schools marked thus have Libraries. 
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IV. PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


No. of 
Scholars, 

r ox 
e FE 
, 2é 
R OE 
8. M. Douglass, Inst. Building, Lombard st., ab. 7th, 1835 12 16 
Margaret Forten, 92 Lombard street, 1850 16 46 
Amelia Bogle. Pine street above Tenth, 1841 25 17 
Ann Bishop, Lombard street. near Sixth, 1846 14 14 
Adam Driver, corner of Fifth and Gaskill streets, 1850 38 97 
Elizabeth Clark, “ bd “ “ 1850 40 4 
Emeline Higgins, 4 Raspberry street, 1840 24 % 
Ada Hinton, 6 Locust street, 1849 26 2 
Sarah Gordon, 9 Rodman street, 1849 24 95 
Diana Smith, Prosperous alley, 1836 20 10 
Emiline Curtis, 62 Gaskill street, 1850 23 19 
Anu Thompson, Barclay street, 1852 b 
Cascelia Peterson, Brown street, above Fourth, 1852 16 
Margaret Montier, Emeline street, 1852 18 
Maria Johnson, 24 Burd’s Court, 1852 9 
Sarah Aun Gordon, 53 Pine street, 1852 6 


Elizabeth Middleton, Lombard street, above 7th, 1853 6 


261 


Add for 2 schools discontinued bet. Mar. 1, 1852-53, say 20 


S. M. Douglass teaches higher branches than 
are taught in grammar schools. No other school 
at present has a mineral cabinet and philosophi- 
eal apparatus. An arrangement has been made 
with the managers of the Institute, by which she 
will at all times have 25 girls preparing for ad- 
mission into their school. 

M. Forten, E. Middleton and A. Hinton teach 
branches similar to those taught in grammar 
schools, the first-named being the only one that 
receives boarding-scholars. All the others teach 
nothing more than the elementary branches. All 
teach plain sewing, and the greater number add 
ornamental needlework aud knitting. 

Notge.—All the teachers of private schools are 
colored, except E. Middleton; of all other schools 


they are white, except C. L. Reason and G. Mapes, of 
the Institute. 


SUMMARY OF THE DAY SCHOOLS. 
Allowing 150 scholars for the Clifton street In- 
fant School, 58 for the Shelter, and 126 for 
the Refuge, there were in the public and 
charity schools, March Ist, 1853, 1,194 
In private schools 325 





2,239 
Increased average in schools which 
have the comparison carried out 


in figures 190 
Increase in private schools, say 44 
Total increase over January 

and February last year — 284 





He that loves may be sure that he was loved 
first; and he that chooses God for his delight and 
portion may conclude confidently, that God 
hath chosen him to be one of those that shall 
enjoy him, and be happy with him for ever. 





The want of leisure is often only the want of 
inclination. 


—. 
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THOMAS STORY. 
The following notice of this excellent Friend 
is copied from the London Daily Advertiser, 
1743: 


On Monday last, died of paralytic disorder at 
Carlisle, aged about 80, Mr. Thomas Story, an 
eminent preacher among the Quakers, a man 
justly esteemed and loved, not only by that So- 
ciety, but by many others, who had the pleasure 
of his acquaintance. He was truly a great and 
good man, whose principles led him to the per- 
formance of every moral and Christian duty, and 
whose life and doctrines concurred in rendering 
him a fit example for gospel ministers, in wis- 
dom, piety, and humanity. He had, without any 
professed application to the science, acquired a 
general knowledge in natural philosophy, and 
wost branches of the mathematics, and the most 
refined and extensive ideas in the metaphysics ; 
but the inward and external happiness of man- 
kind was his favorite study. He was a complete 
gentleman, generous in his sentiments, affable in 
his behaivor, free and communicative to people 
in all stations and circumstances; bis time was 
chiefly devoted to the service of God, in dis- 
charging that public concern in preaching the 
gospel, which he esteemed his indispensable 
duty: of the good effect of his extraordinary 
qualifications and faithful labors, there are many 
living witnesses; in short, if temperance, pa- 
tience, forgiving injuries, humility, faith and 
charity, are characteristics of a good man, and a 
winister of Christ, he was one. 


From Household Words. 
RATIONAL SCHOOLS. 
[Concluded from page 156.] 


What must be the practical effect of teaching 
the facts that concern social welfare to such chil- 
dren, let a scrap or two out of their present les- 
son testify. ‘What are wages?” Answers vary 
in form: “The reward of labor.” ‘Capital em- 
ployed to purchase labor,” and so forth. “ When 
you become men, and work, and receive wages, 
will you all’ receive the same amount of money 
for your labor ?””— * No, very different.” —“ Why 
different ?”--“‘ The price paid for labor will de- 
pend, among other things, upon the value of it, 
and that differs in different people.”—“ How ?” 
—Some are more skilful than others.” —“ Why 
s0?”—«« Because they have spent more time and 
pains, and perhaps money, to become able to do 
something ; and they must be paid more for the 
more that they have spent.” —‘ Then the rate of 
Wages that a man can earn in any business will 
depend upon his skill ?”’—* Yes, and on other 
things: men must be industrious. If two men 
are equally skilful, and one is more industrious 
than another, the one that is more industrious 
will give more valuable labor ; and the price ob- 


tained by labor depends on the value of it.’’— 
‘The rate of wages depends, then, on the skill 
and industry of the laborer. On any thing 
else?”——“‘ Yes; he must be sober. He may be 
very skilful and work hard; but he may get 
drunk, and be unable to turn his skil] and indus- 
try to full account. If he does that, he lessens 
his own value.’”’—“ The best wages, then, go to 
the man who is skilful, industrious, and sober ; 
are any other qualities concerned in the contract 
between employer and employed?” <A young 
sanitary reformer shouted that “He must be 
clean ;” but it was then argued, that there are 
trades in which no workman can be clean, and 
the necessity of cleanliness was therefore struck 
out of the list. ‘He must be honest,” said the 
little statesman. ‘If he is skilful, industrious, 
and sober, without being trust-worthy, his value 
to the employer is destroyed.”” Honesty was, 
therefore, added to the list. ‘He may be skil- 
ful, industrious, sqber, and honest, yet, if he be 
nothing more,” said the teacher, ‘there is a 
workman who may beat him yet.”—“ Yes,” half 
a dozen cried; “‘he must be punctual. If he is 
not punctual he is of less value than a man who 
is skilful, industrious, sober, honest, and punc- 
tual as well.” Having laid down these principles, 
the boys proceeded to reason, that the man with 
two good qualities was better off in prospects, 
than the man with one; and so on, up to the 
man with all five recommendations, whose pros- 
pect of wages would then be great, in propor- 
tion to the intensity of each. 

The relations between capital and population, 
competition and the rise and fall of wages, were 
discussed in the same familiar way. Throughout 
the lesson it was evident that the boys were be- 
coming grounded in the truths that regulate the 
life before them, and that they knew it. They 
were learning how they must work, and why they 
must work. They were taught at what poivts 
human sympathy should step in, and does very 
commonly step in, to smooth the business inter- 
course existing between man and man; how, 
when a man droops in sickness, or a laborer be- 
comes infirm, stronger hands commonly are 
prompt to do a ncighbor’s work, forbearing to de- 
prive him of the hire on which his bread de- 
pends. They learnt in what cases forbearance 
should be expected; but they learnt also that 
even in such cases it is sometimes absent; that 
they must be prepared to do their duty of for- 
bearance towards others, as the best foundation 
for a claim upon forbearance when they need it 
for themselves. Fluctuations of wages that de- 
pend on natural causes they were taught to un- 
derstand, and to accept as necessary facts, when 
they might hereafter occur within their own ex- 
perience. And thus, in fact, these boys were 
learning what work means, were trained to help 
themselves, and rescued from the unhappy crowd 
that yet, for many years to come, will act to its 
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own hurt under the guidance of pot-house ora- 
tors and pot-house prints. The little flaxen- 
headed statesman who dropped from his form 
when the lesson was over, and fell into the file 
for marching out, standing in his shoes one or 
two heads shorter than the boy before him, will, 
with Heaven’s leave, grow up to be a workman, 
skilful, industrious, sober, honest, and punctual. 
We pictured him to ourselves as he will be here- 
after, with a square bald head, sitting beside the 
neatest of wives, and arguing with his eldest son 
the question, how he shall dispose of certain capi- 
tal into which a portion of his wages shall have 
been by that time converted. It is too much to 
hope that he will ever be Prime Minister. 

It had struck one o’clock, and when we came 
again into the central lecture-room, we found the 
children there assembled for the enjoyment of 
thirty minutes’ rest to their minds, and preparing 
to get through a little labor with their teeth. 
Pocket-dinners were produced and eaten. How 
dear is the savor of a stew on Saturday! how like 
a gale of Eden is the breath of osmazome from 
the hot joint of Sunday, to the child who has 
been digesting the cold lumpiness of pocket-din- 
ners for every one of the first five days of the 
week! We took leave of the young faces, and at 
the door of the London Mechanics’ Institution 
we found puddles under foot, and a smoke- 
colored rain descending. 

No weather could damp our curiosity to hear 
a little more of this kind of instruction. Snatches 
of it that we had heard, such as the following, 
amused and interested us, and at the same time 
still piqued our curiosity. 

Teacher to pupil—How many appetites a day 
have you? Pupil answers that he has four ap- 
petites; that he likes breakfast, dinner, tea, and 
supper. How many does that make in a year? 
the teacher next inquires. Three hundred and 
sixty-five times four, which, being worked out on 
a slab, is found to make a total for each person 
of one thousand four hundred and sixty appetites 
a year. The teacher then wishes to know how 
many harvests there are in the year, and is of 
course told that there is “only one.” Only one 
harvest for us all, when each one of us has four- 
teen hundred and sixty appetites. How can we 
all be fed? ‘I'he child begins to think, and an- 
swers that the corn is not all eaten at once, that 
it is saved, and so the lesson travels into the wide 
fields of social economy. 

Not very long after our visit to the Birkbeck 
School in Southampton Buildings, we paid an 
afternoon visit to another school, established on 
a plan somewhat similar, in Holborn. An even- 
ing lesson was to be given by a gentleman who 
has for some time devoted all the leisure of an 
active life to education of the kind we have de- 
scribed. It was the gentleman by whom, indeed, 
the Birkbeck schools were founded, and by whose 
suggestions social science was included in the list 


of subjects taught. We joined, on this latter 
occasion, a mixed class of boys and girls, enjoy. 
ing the mental discipline provided by an enthu- 
siastic and accomplished teacher. The children 
had all written on their slates the subjcct of the 
lesson, that ‘not the money wages, but the 
‘amount of commodities that money wages could 
procure, ought to engage the attention of the per. 
son by whom wages are received.” After de. 
fining, in reply to questions, general terms, and 
thoroughly making up their minds that a shil- 
ling, when it would buy four loaves, and other 
food in like proportion, was really higher wages 
to the workman, than eighteen pence would be, 
if eighteen pence would only buy three loaves, a 
part of the lesson ran somewhat in the following 
way :— 

If the value of gold should be lowered by the 
importation from Australia—Then,’”’ said a 
brisk girl, in a green netted polka jacket, “ there 
could not be so much food bought for a sovereign. 
Real wages would be lowered.” A stout and tall 
boy, with a heavy, well-formed head, and witha 
wide interval between the top of his half-boots 
and the bottom of his trousers, was of opinion, 
that in such a case, “the workmen would want 
more wages.” ‘Could they be had by want- 
ing?” “Well, they would be wanted ; but the 
change must be gradual. The proportion be- 
tween capital and wages never alters suddenly.” 
“ But when the workmen wanted wages, would 
it be enough to want? Who wants wages most?” 
“The man who can’t get them,” cried a small 
voice. ‘“ A drunken man, does he want wages as 
much as a good workman?” A shrewd little 
girl suggested that “‘ He wanted more.” “ Then 
wanting wages does not constitute a right?” 
“Yes, but,” said the stout boy, true to his 
point, which was no stupid one, “if the value 
of gold falls, the workman has a right to 
higher money wages.” ‘ But if the propor- 
tion between capital and labor should not allow 
a rise—if there should be a hundred laborers 
and only a hundred pounds to pay among them, 
could more be paid than a pound to each? 
or would the average wages be higher if four 
pounds apiece were paid to five and twenty?” 
“No, sir,” replied green polka; “the average 
would be the same.” “Then,” suggested the 
stout boy, arguing in a fair train, “the amount 
of labor should be lessened. Some of the work- 
men ought to emigrate and make more room.” 
“Room do you want—is that all? Let us see.” 
A pale-faced little fellow, looking with big eyes 
into the argument before him, who had already 
taken a large part in the lesson, with a nervous 
energy of interest and nervous irritability of man- 
ner, when he found that he was tumbling upoa 
false conclusions, here said, “You must apply 
skill and industry to labor to increase wealth in 
a country, and produce more capital.” “ Well,’ 
said the teacher, “not long ago, three fifths of 
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the people of this country could not sign their | you answer this hard question? If we were all 
names. Suppose the remaining two fifths had | educated, all civilized and working hard, pulling 
prudently resolved to better themselves and the | together to inercase the wealth of us all, what 
country by emigration. Suppose they had gone | effect would that have; or would it have avy ef- 
away. There would have been more room, | fect, do you think, in increasing or lessening the 
wouldn’t there?” ‘ Yes,’”’ said green polka; | number of mouths we have to feed?” ‘There 
«but we should have been a great deal poorer.” | was a serious pondering over this question, 
«Why so, with so much more room?” “ Be- | which was evidently new to all the children; but 
cause those who remained at home would be the | at last the youth with the half-boots propounded 
jgnorant and idle.” ‘They would get drunk,” | his opinion, that there would not be quite so 
cried one voice—“ until they had no money to| many of us: “because if men were intelli- 
get drunk with,” added anotber.” “Then,” said | gent and prudent, they would not often marry 
the nervous boy, holding also to his point, *‘ they | until they knew beforehand how they were to feed 
would go and work for wages; but they would | and educate their children.” 
work badly’— “Then it is not altogether room We need not illustrate these lessons in greater 
that we want if we would prosper? There’s| detail. It is of course impossible in a few para- 
room in the great desert, but you wouldn’t like | graphs to give anything like an exact transcript 
to go and live there, eh?””—* No,” said the ner- | of the lights and shades of expression and opi- 
yous boy ; “there must be knowledge, skill, and | nion, or of the precise words elicited from many 
industry, and prudence to increase wealth.” | children in any part of a diffused lesson carried 
“There must be skill, and industry and pru-;on by constant dialogue. In its diffuseness, 
dence ; and how are all those acquired? In a| however, it is least dull. The quaint sugges- 
minute ?”—‘* No, Sir.’ ‘How then?’’—* By | tions of fresh minds at every turn enliven the 
training, by education.” ‘ And when must edu- | whole subject ; ponderings expressed on childish 
cation begin ?”’—From the first.” ‘ You are be- | faces, the triumphs of discovery, the pleasant 
ing educated ?”—* Yes.” “ And when every~'! laughter at the odd conceits occasionally struck 
body is educated into knowledge, industry, and | out, and the bold jokes hazarded at times by some 
prudence, and bred up to work wisely—what | young wild-goose of the party—all this, mingled 
shall we all do ?”——“ Increase the wealth of the | with a fair sense of the good work that is being 
country, and so increase also the amount that is | done, make any lesson of the kind, if it be ecn- 
to be divided among workmen.” “That,” said | ducted by an able teacher, a very agreeable en- 
the pale boy with large eyes, “is civilization.” | tertainment. 
“Dy you think we can be too civilized?”--| The imaginative faculty in all these children, 
“No,” replied a chorus. “If there were a ship’s | and also (last but not least) their religious prin- 
crew at sea with a short allowance of rations, | ciples, we assume to be cultivated elsewhere. 
could they do any thing to make every man’s din- | Such cultivation, we are well convinced, is no 
ner larger ?””—*+ No, sir.”’ But they would not | less important to their own happiness and that 
like it, and they would want more.”’— Yes; but | of socicty, than their knowledge of things and 
they would have to make the best of it, and be | reasons; and it should be steadily borne in mind 
good-tempered.” If a number of them would |that no amount of political economy, and no 
not be good-tempered, but cricd out for large | working of figures, will or can ever do without 
rations, what then?’—“Others would think | them. Still, that in its influence upon the well- 
them very ignorant.” And what would the | being of the children, and upon the future of the 
others do in such a ease ?—“ Try to teach them | country to which they belong, this is an impor- 
better,” said green polka, quickly. tant and useful labor, we are quite sure we need 
“If wages fell on shore because there was not | not insist. Very distinct illustrations of that 
so much capital as usual to divide among the | fact will occur at once to all of us. 
laborers, and if the laborers understood that, 
what should they do?” —*“ Put up with it,” said 
green polka. — And work well,” added the pale SIX DAYS IN A GRAVE. 
face, ‘in order to make better times.” ‘“If| An account was given a short time ago of two 
there were twelve workmen, ten doing their best | men and a boy having been buried six days and 
for themselves and their country, and two get-| six nights in a marl pit at Eceretteville, in the 
ting drunk, talking nonsense, and doing nothing, | department of Seine Inferieure, and then reseucd. 
what ought the ten good men to do in such a} A relation of the affair derived from the suf- 
case?” The stout youth appeared ready to sug- | ferers, is now given in a Rouen paper. During 
gest rough measures; but green polka fore-|the whole of that time they were without food, 
stalled his speech with the idea, that they would | without light, and almost without clothes; and 
help to teach them better.”—Then you think | they were in such a confined place that with the 
teaching necessary ?”—‘ Yes; but it is better | exception of the boy they could not stand up- 
young.”’—* And from whom can the young learn |right. Boitard, the eldest man, declares that 
most ?”-—From their parents.”—‘ Can any of | during the whole time he did not sleep more 
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than two hours; but his two companions, and 
especially the youngest one, more. They slept 
back to back. They felt no hunger, and Boitard 
says that even if they had had provisions, they 
would not have touched them; but they expe- 
rienced great thirst. 

On the fourth day they found a little water 
thick with marl, by digging into the bottom of 
the pit. It was this water, probably, which pre- 
served their strength. At first they heard the 
noise of the pickaxes and spades above them ; 
but during the last three days their breathing 
was so loud as to prevent it from reaching them, 
and this circumstance naturally increased their 
agony of mind; they also feared the miners were 
digging in a wrong direction. One of them had 
about fifty chemical matches and a small piece of 
candle; but though they often tried, they could 
not, for waut of air, cause the candle to burn. 

During the latter part of the time they became 
so exhausted as to become unconcious of their 
position; but they remember that the boy once 
cried, as if ina dream, “ There is the rope, Bois | 
tard! Let usascend!” Only one of them, Briard, 
was able to shed tears; and when he did so, the | 
boy consoled him by telling him they were sure | 
to be rescued. The moment a breath of air | 
reached them they fainted, but after awhile re- 
covered. The first thing Boitard said, on being | 
rescued, was, *¢ Give me a pinch of snuff!” and 
he took it with intense delight.—Galiynani. 

| 





INTERNAL EVIDENCE. 


A man of subtle reasoning asked 
A peasant if he knew, 

Where was the internal evidence 
That proved his Bible true. 

The terms of disputative art 
Had never reached his ear— 

He laid his hand upon his heart, 
And only answered “ Here.’ 





WORDSWORTH. 
BY JAMES T. FIELDS. 
The grass hung wet on Rydal banks, 
The golden day with pearls adorning, 
When side by side with him we walked, 
To meet midway the summer morning. 


The west wind took a softer breath, 
The sun himself seemed brighter shining 
As through the porch the minstrel stept— 
His eye sweet Nature’s look enshrining. 


He passed along the dewy sward, 

The blue-bird sang aloft, « goud-morrow !”? 
He plucked a bud, the flower awoke 

And smiled without one pang of sorrow. 


He spake of all that graced the scene, 
In tones that fell like music round us; 
We felt the charm descend, nor strove 
To break the rapturous spell that bound us. 


We listened with mysterious awe, 

Strange feelings mingling with our pleasure; 
We heard that day prophetic woids, 
High thoughts the heart must always treasure. 





Great Nature’s Priest! thy calm career, 
With that sweet morn, on earth has ended— 
But who shall say thy mission died 
When, winged for heaven, thy soul ascended. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
FOREIGN. 
- The steamer Arctic arrived at New York on the 
29th ult., with Liverpool dates to the 18th. 

Among her passengers is the late Minister to 
France, William C. Rives, with his family, and 
Commodore Aulick, the bearer of despatches from 
China and London. 

ENGLaNnp.—Parliament was not in session, having 
adjourned over the Whitsuntide holidays. 

Mrs. Stowe had been received with great enthu. 
siasm, at Exeter Hall, by the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, the Earl of Shaftebury presi. 
ding. Professor Stowe and the Rev. Mr. Ward, a 
colored man, addressed the assemblage. 

The screw-steamship Phenix. commanded by In. 
glefield, has been ordered to depart on the search 
for Sir John Franklin. Captain Penny and his wife, 
go out in the Phenix to found a permanent seitle. 
ment in the Arctic regions. 

A jubilee meeting of the citizens of Lambeth had 


| bee: held to encourage Kossuth. 


France.—Mr. Rives, the American Minister, had 
an interview with the Emperor, on the 12th, and 
presented the letters recalling him from the French 
mission. 

The re-establishment of the death penalty for po- 
litical crimes, has been agreed upon by the French 
Council of State. 

Sparn.—The Spanish courtiers, are irritated with 
Senator Sonle’s appointment to represent the United 
States, and the Madrid journals are demanding that 
he be not received. 

Turkey.—Accounts from Constantinople announce 
that the demands of Russia are likely to be satisfac. 
torily arranged, the French Euvoy having acceded 
to them. Turkey has yielded, it is understood, to 
the menaces of Russia and Austria, and resolved to 
expel all political refugees. Five Italians have 
been expelied, and the Hungarians aud Wallach- 
aus residing there are to follow. 

Tuscany.—The police of Naples had been greatly 
agitated by a report that Mazzini was on board the 
United States frigate Cumberland. 

Austria.—The latest dates from Vienna, state 
that Menzikoff had prevailed on the Porte to ac 
knowledge the independence of Montenegro. 

It is said that the American Embassay at Rome, 
will be re-established on its former splendid scale. 

Beitcium.—The Deputies have voted the nomi- 
nal strength of the army to be 100,000 men. 

Active diplomatic negotiations are going on be- 
tween Belgium and Russia, the object of which 
has not transpired. 

Germany.—The Government of Baden has offered 
to mediate between Austria and Switzerland. 

SwitzerLtanp.—The Freyburg Council of State 
gives an official account of the late insurrection, 
stating that it was got up by the clergy. 

Ecypt.—The Austrian Consul at Salmonica says 
that he will hold the Pacha responsible for the at- 
noyances to the Christians. 

Cuina.—The London Times has advices from 
Shanghai, China, to the 3d of March. The British 
residents were preparing to take refuge on board 
the ships in the harbor. The Chinese authorities 
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have applied to the British Consul to —_ the city 
of Nankinand quell the rebellion. The matter was 
referred to the Colonial Government at Hong Kong. 


DOMESTIC. 


From Cattrornia.—The Steamer Georgia, with 
over two millions in gold, arrived at New York on 
the 25th ult. The Star of the West, with one day’s 
later news from California, also arrived the same 
day, from San Juan, with 437 passengers. She 
brings $80,000 in gold on freight, and $300,000 in 
the hands of passengers. 3 

The S'ar of the West made the entire voyage in 
twenty-three days and eleven hours. San Juan was 
very healthy, and the weather was fine. 

Nothing of note had-occurred since the departure 
of the Prometheus. 


The Mis-issippi River is said to be fast wearing 
away the Illinois banks, and it is gravely intimated 
that St. Louis will find itself six miles distant from 
that river within the next ten, or possibly the nest 
five years. 


In Chester county there is a law requiring everg 
township and borough to elect a board of license 
annually. At the election this spring, in Phanix- 
ville, the temperance men carried the poiut, and 
the consequence is, no license to sell liquor will be 
granted within the borough jimits. The law took 
effect on Monday, at which time the [nnkeepers 
closed their houses. The next day they were re- 
opened for general entertainment, without the sale 
of liquors. 

PuinapELPHIA Markets.—FLour—Small sales 
of wheat, standard brands, at $4.50 a 4.56. For 
select and better brands $4.62) a 5.50. Sales for 
city use within the above range of prices. Ryv 
Flour and Corn Meal are dull; the former is held 
at $3 and the latter at $2.75. 


Grain.—Sales of red wheat at 108c, and Penna. 
white at Ll6c. Rye sells at 83c Corn, yellow, com- 
mands 64c, and white 58 a 60c. Penna. Oats are 
worth 43c. Last sales of Delaware at 42ic. 


7... —At the Intelligence Office of the 
Northern House of Industry, No. 292 Green St. 
above 7th, Cooks, Chambermaids, Child Nurses and 
half grown girls, for whom situations will be pro- 
cured free of charge. Housekeepers are charged 25 
cents for obtaining domestics. 


Friends’? Dry Goods Store 
Is at the N. W. cor. 7th and Green Sts., Philada. 
The subscriber being thankful for the liberal patron- 
age bestowed on him for the last year, and by strict 
integrity, he still hopes for a continuance of the same, 
e has now in store a beautiful assortment of goods 


suitable for Friends. His stock consists in part of 
Choice shades of Silks, selected expressly for Friends, 
Plain styles of M. De Laines, and Lawns, 
Selected shades of Alpacas and Coburgs, 
Ginghams, Calicoes, Madonas and M. De Beges, 
Bareges, Barege De Laines, Mouslin De Laines, 
Cap Crape, Crape Leise, Tarleton and Book Muslins. 
— Muslin Hdkfs., Barcelona Hdkfs., Jackonet 
kts. 
Silk, Mohair and Lisle thread Mitts and Gloves. 
Hosiery, Lin. C. Hdkfs., and choice colors Kid 
Gloves, 
Good assortment of Furnishing Goods always on 
hand, at WILLIAM N. ALLEN’S, 
4th mo. 23—3m. N. W. cor. 7th and Green sts. 
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FRIENDS’ LIBRARY, 
Cherry below Fifth Street. 


er Committee of Management having directed its 
Clerk to furnish for the Intelligencer occasional 
notices of works introduced into the Library since the 
re-arrangement last summer, the following list is 
forwarded for the present number, with the expecta- 
tion of continuing it from time to time for the infor- 
mation of Friends: 


1 copy Webster and his Cotemporaries. 
sé = Macfarlan’s Japan. 
Boswell’s Tour. 
Sketches of London. 
Buried Cities of the East. 
Atlantic and Trans-Atlantic. 
Popular Superstitions, 
Footsteps of our Forefathers. 
Ancient Egypt. 
Men of the Time. 
Freedly on Business. 
Geological Observer. 
Pictorial Half Hours. 
Solly’s Rural Chemistry. 
Chemistry of the Four Seasons. 
Lost Series. 
Barrow’s Life of Jenner. (2 vols.) 
Bancroft’s U. States, volume Sth. 
Pictorial History of California. 
Life of Webster. 
Successful Merchant. 
Life of Scott. 
History of Wonderful Inventions. 
Webster’s Works. (6 vols.) 
Extracted from the Minutes. 
J. M. ELLIS, Cleré. 


(2 vols.) 
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EMOVAL AND COPARTNERSHIPS.—The 
subscriber, wishing to enlarge his stock, and ex- 
tend his business, has associated with him, John H. 
Stokes, and respectfully invites Friends to patronize 
the new firm. JAMES SMEDLEY. 
Smedley & Stokes being obliged to vacate the old 
and well known stand in Sth st., so long occupied by 
Wm. Jones, dec’d., have removed about two squares 
distant, into Arch st. above 6th, south side, No. 142, 
late Burton & Laning’s Paper Store, which they have 
filled with a carefully selected stock of Dry Goods of 
every description to suit all classes of people. 

Our assortment of Friends goods is now very desi- 
rable, viz: 

DRESs GOODS of the different kinds. 

PLAIN SHAWLS for Friends. 

Every variety of CAP STUFFS, always fresh. 
Also, a full and complete assortment of the best makes 
of Sheetings, Tickings, Checks, Table Linens, Towel- 
ings, Shirtings, Flannels, Pantaloon Stuffs, Trimmings, 
&e. &c. We wish to make our store emphatically a 
Family Dry Good Store. 3d mo. 26—tf. 


RY GOODS STORE FOR FRIENDS.—John J. 
Lytle, S. E. Corner 7th and Spring Garden sts., 
would respectfully inform Friends that he has now on 
hand a full assortment of Spring goods, such as Neat 
and Medium Lawns, Bareges, Tissues, Barege de 
Laines, and every variety of Dress Goods. Also, 
FURNISHING GOODS OF ALL KINDS. 

Mens and Boys wear in great variety. Cap Crape, 
Crape, Lisse, Book Muslin and Handkerchiefs, Kid and 
Silk Gloves, Mitts, &c., &c., 

‘J. J. L. would state that devoting his particular at- 
tention to keeping up an assortment of Plain and 
Medium style Goods, he thinks he can offer as great 
inducements to Friends as any other store in the city. 

4th mo. 2d.—3 months. 
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Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 
S. E. corner Fighth and Arch Sts. 
CHARLES ADAMS, 

Requests the particular attention of those purchasing 
PLAIN GOODS, 

EITHER WHOLESALE OR RETAIL; 

To a large and carefully selected stock of scarce and 
desirable Dress and other materials particularly 

adapted to the wants of 
FRIENDS. e 
The stock consists in part of— 
Plain Dress Fabrics. 
Plain Shawls, all kinds. 
Cap Stuffs and Book Hdkfs. 
Linen Cambric Hdkfs ; Gloves. 
White Goods; Hosiery, &c. 
Also, Linen Furnishing Goods in variety. 
P. S.—Neat style Barege de Laines, at 12} cts. 
200 pieces plain style Lawn, fast colors, at 12) cts., 
cost more to import. 5th mo. 7.—tf. 
NDALUSIA BOARDING SCHOOL, BUCKS 
COUNTY, PA., FOR YOUNG MEN AN 
BOYS.—The School will continue in session until the 
first of Seventh month, and the next Session will com- 
mence the first of ‘Tenth month. 
All the branches of athorough English Education ave 
taught practically, together with Drawing and the Lan- 
guages. 
A regular course ef Scientific Lectures is delivered 
each session. 
Terms.—English course, with Mathematics and Board, 
$70. Drawing $10, Latin and Greek $10, French 
and German $10, 
GEO. A. NEWBOLD, Proprietor and Principal. 
JEREMIAU STARR, Assistant. 
AUGUSTUS SIMON, Teacher of Languages, 
Address Andaiusia P. O., Bucks Co., Pa. 
N. B. Circulars may be had at this office. 
2d mo. 28—tf. 


EYRE & LANDELL, 
8 W.CORNER FOURTH AND ARCH 
Philadelphia, 
Hh: established a store where Friends now resort to 
procure 
G9OD SILKS for DRESSES, 
Plain style of M. De Laines, 
Shawls, to suit plain taste, 
Neat Ginghams and Ualicoes, 
Merinoes, Cobourg and Alpacas 
Good muslins by the piece, 
Fine Blankets and Bed Quilts, 
Cloths, Cassimeres and Vestings, 
Plain Style Cloth Table Covers, 
Friends’ Mitts,Gloves and Hosiery. 
E. & L. have at all times a fine stock of Cap Crage 
Crapliesse, Gauze, Book Muslins, French Blonde Tar- 
letan and other cap stuffs, not only of the first quality 
but in the best order. 
Epowarp E. Erre. 
Ist mo. 11—tf 
EDDING AND FEATHERS! — Mattresses 
Cushions, Beds, Bolsters and pillows of all kinds 
ready made or made to order, at short notice. 
FEATHERS of all qualities, 
BLANKETS, Marseilles QUILTS and COMFORT: 
ABLES, 
Also a full assortment of TICKINGS always ®n 
hand,,all for sale at the lowest prices by 
HARTLEY &KNIGHT, ° 
148 South Second street, 5 doors abuve Spruce, Philad. 
N. B. Feathers baked or scalded and Mattresses 
REPAIRED. 
4th mo. 20th.—tf 








Wasutneron I. Lawprte. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 














pass the school. 


HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOI FoR 
BOYS, Near Crosswicks, Burlington Co. N. J., 
The accommodations at this institution in conse. 


quence of the increased number of pupils have been en. 
larged, philosophical apparatus procured, and desultory 
lectures upon the various subjects legitimately engaging 
the attention of the pupils frequently given. 


The Summer term will commence the 16th of 5th mo 


1853, and continue twenty-two weeks, 


Terms—Sixty dollars per session, including tui. 


tion, board, washing, mending, stationary, the use of 
allnecessary books, &e. except mathematical books and 
Mstruments. One half payable in advance, the other 
in the middle of the term. 


H. W. RIDGSVAY, 
OG" Stages meet the early morning and 24 o’clock 
P.M. lines from Philadelphia to Bordentown, and 
4th mo. 15th--tf. 
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OCAL INSTITUTE, N. E. corner of 7th and Arch 
. Sts. Elocution and Rhetoric in all their depart. 
ments, are taught at this establishment. 

Lectures are delivered periodically on the genius and 
history of the English Language; its grammatieal 
Sructure, composition and delivery: the physiology 
of the voice, philosophy of sound and the laws of 
acoustics, verbal criticism, and poetry. 

Pupils aided in thei preparation for the Bar, and 
the Lecture room. 

Great care hestower , Gn MPpedimehts of Speech, 
Lisping, and otherwise defective utterance. 

Professional men and Elocutionists are invited to 
visit the Institute, to witness the mode of Instruction, 
and examine testimonials, references, &c. 

H. O. Aprnorp, A. M. 


ARPETINGS for Friends.— Neat Patterns Three 
Ply ; Superfine and low priced Ingrain Carpet: 

ings, also Entry and Stair Carpetings in great variety 

of pattern: Woolen Druggets from half yard to four 

yards wide, also Bordered Woolen Floor Cloths all sizes, 
Table and Stand Covers, 

OIL, CLOTHS, all widths from one foot to % 
feet wide, Hearth Rugs and door rugs, sheep skins and 
door mats of every description, all of which will be sold 
at the lowest market prices by 

HARTLEY & KNIGHT 

148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad. 

ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to 
commence the Summer Session of this Institution of 
the 2d of Sth mo. next. The course of instruttion 
will be extensive and thorough. A Series of Lectures 
will be delivered by the Teacher on various Scientific 
subjects, illustrated by appropriate apparatus ; also 
on Anatomy and Physiology by a Medical practitioner. 
Terms per Session of 5 months, 50 dollars. No extra 
except for the German and Latin Languages, which 
will be 5 dollars each. 

For reference and further particulars, address the 
Principal, London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 

3d mo. 26th BENJAMIN SWAYNE. 


RICKS.—The Subscribers are prepared to furnish 
superior Pressed and other Bricks, at reasonable 
prics to Builders and others, at their yard to the south 
of the brick house below South street, between Scbuy! 
kill Second and Third sts. 
House, Locust Street above Schuylkill Seventh.: 
N.B. particular attention paid to the assorting of tbe 
Pressed Bricks. WM. WEBSTER & SON. 
Ist mo, 8—ly. 
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Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Merchant above 4th#t 





